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Incidents and Reflections.—No. 207. 


HELPING OTHERS. 


Some years ago, a Friend who was at a cir- 
cular meeting, held at Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, in Wales, saw in attendance there another 
Friend ; and an impression fastened on his mind, 
to give that man a guinea. As he did not know 
the man, and was not acquainted with his cir- 
cumstances, he hesitated about doing a thing 
which might seem like using too much freedom. 
So he put the impression by for a time; but on 
again meeting the Friend, the feeling revived so 
strongly, that he took him on one side, and told 
him how his feelings had been directed, that he 
did not know his circumstances, but he wished 
him to put the money in his pocket, and make 
whatever use of it he pleased. The Friend then 
told him, that when he left home all the money 
he had in the world was 14 pence; but he felt it 
to be his duty to come to the meeting ; and now, 
through thy liberality, I am rich! 

The faith in Divine Providence which enabled 
this poor man to leave home with such slender 
means to defray his expenses, is perhaps as im- 
pressive a feature in this anecdote, as the care 
of his Heavenly Father in putting it into the 
heart of a stranger to supply his needs. 


_It was through a somewhat similar impres- 
sion, that the late Henry Cope, of Philadelphia, 
was led to.relieve the wants of a worthy Friend, 
without knowing his peculiar need at the time. 
At one period there was considerable sickness 
in the family of Christopher Healy; and the 
physician had often attended upon them. When 
Christopher called upon him for the bill for his 
services, he replied, that if he would give him 
$50, the bill would be considered settled, al- 
though that was a low charge for the labor per- 


formed. Christopher had not the money, but- 


promised to give it to him, when it came into 
his possession. 

Some time after he received through the mail 
an envelope containing a $50 note and nothing 
else—nothing to indicate from what source it 
came. The money was paid to the physician 
and the debt discharged. 

Having occasion to go to Philadelphia, and 
being at Henry Cope’s house, he related the cir- 
cumstance ; and then asked Henry if his hand 
was not in this occurrence. Henry then ac- 


knowledged, that feeling an impression to send 
Christopher $50, he had done so. 


The kind feeling which Henry Cope enter- 
tained for his friend Christopher would not have 
added much to the latter’s comfort, if he had not 
performed the act which that feeling prompted. 
Indeed our Saviour said, that a tree is to be 
known by its fruit; and we may well doubt the 
sincerity or the reality of those professions of 
benevolence which never lead to corresponding 
efforts to relieve the distress of others. In a letter 
to Richard Reynolds who was a very liberal 
giver to the wants of the poor, John Thorp says: 
“TI never had much to give, but I remember an 
instance, by which I was deeply instructed in 
the nature of Christian charity. One evening 
when I lived in London, as I passed by rather 
a retired corner of a street, a poor woman sat, 
(1 think with a child in her arms) and very 
modestly asked charity. I felt pity strongly 
raised in my heart, and a language like this was 
feelingly raised in it, ‘The Lord help thee; but 
I passed by, and it very livingly arose in my 
heart, ‘By what means?’—‘ by putting it into 
the hearts of such as can feel as thou now dost, 
to relieve her. I turned back and gave her 
something.” 

Too many of those who are surrounded by 
outward comforts forget that they are only 
stewards of their possessions, for the right use 
of which they must give an account, when their 
Lord calls them to a reckoning. They now find 
many excuses for smothering the feelings of 
compassion which would prompt them ‘o be 
liberal in relieving the wants of others; and 
either spend more than is needful and proper 
on themselves and their families, or keep on ac- 
cumulating their means, adding farm to farm, 
field to field, or increasing the amount of their 
investments. Are not some of us too thought- 
less and unconcerned about the warning con- 
veyed by our Saviour, who said that at the day 
of judgment those should be turned away with 
the goats, who had neglected to feed and clothe 
and visit the hungry, naked and sick? 


Not long ago the New York papers told of a 
little circumstance that happened in one of the 
elevated trains, which shows how “ catching” an 
act of kindness is. 

A little newsboy got on the train at Park 
Place, and slipping into one of the cross-seats, 
was soon asleep. Presently two young ladies 
came in and took the seat opposite. The child’s 
feet were bare, his clothes ragged, and his face 
looked pinched and drawn, as if he were hungry. 
His face was dirty, but seeing that his cheek 
rested against the hard window-sill, one of the 
young ladies slipped her muff under his head. 
An old gentleman in the next seat smiled at the 
act, and without saying any thing held outa 
quarter to her with a nod towards the boy. She 
hesitated a moment and then took it; as she did 
so the next man as silently offered a dime, a 
woman across the car held out some pennies, and 
almost before the young lady realized that she 


was taking a collection, every one in that end of 
the car had given her something for the poor 
boy. She added something herself, and quietly 
sliding the money into the pocket of his ragged 
coat, took her muff gently from under his head 
without waking him, and giving to the passen- 
gers who were in the secret a nod of thanks, left 
the car at Twenty-third Street. 


Years ago, I met with the following anecdote 
which interested me greatly at the time. I do 
not remember the paper in which it was origin- 
ally published. 

A merchant very extensively engaged in com- 
merce, in one of our Atlantic cities, died intes- 
tate at the age of seventy-five. After his death, 
among his papers, a package of very consider- 
able size was found, carefully tied up, and labeled 
as follows: 

“ Notes, due-bills and accounts against persons 
down along the shore. Some of these may be 
got by suit or severe dunning. But the people 
are poor; most of them have had fisherman’s 
luck. My children will do what they think best. 
Perhaps they will think with me, that it is best 
to burn this package entire.” 

About a month after he died the sons met to- 
gether, when the elder brother, the administrator, 
produced this package, read the superscription, 
and asked what course should be taken in re- 
gard to it. Another brother a few years younger 
than the eldest, a man of strong, impulsive tem- 
perament, unable at the moment to express his 
feelings in words, while he brushed the tears 
from his eyes with one hand, by a spasmodic 
jerk of the other towards the fire place, indicated 
his wish to have the package put into the flames. 
It was suggested by one of the other brothers 
that it might be well first to make a list of the 
debtor’s names, and of the dates and amounts, 
that they might be enabled, as the intended dis- 
charge was for all, to inform such as might offer 
payment that their debts were forgiven. 

On the following day they again assembled, 
the list had been prepared, and all the notes, 
due-bills and accounts, the amount of which, in- 
cluding the interest, amounted to thirty thou- 
sand dollars, were committed to the flames. 

It was four months after our father’s death, 
continued my informant, that I was sitting in 
my eldest brother’s counting-room, waiting for 
an opportunity to speak with him, when there 
came in a_ hard-favored, little old man who 
looked as if time and rough weather had been to 
windward of him for seventy years. My brother 
replied that he was administrator, as our father 
died intestate. 

“ Well,” said the stranger, “ I’ve come up from 
the Cape to pay a debt I owed the old gentle- 
man.” 

My brother requested him to take a seat, be- 
ing at that moment engaged with other persons 
at the desk. The old man sat down, and put- 
ting on his glasses, drew out a very ancient 
leather pocket-book, and began to count over 
his money. When he had finished, as he sat 
waiting his turn, slowly twirling his thumbs, 
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with his old gray, meditative eyes on the floor, 
he sighed, and I know the money, as the phrase 
runs, came hard; and I secretly wished the old 
man’s name might be found upon the forgiven 
list. 

My brother was soon at leisure, and asked him 
the ordinary questions—his name, residence, &c. 
The original debt was four hundred and forty 
dollars; it had stood a long time, and with the 
interest amounted to between seven and eight 
hundred dollars. My brother went to the desk 
and after examining the forgiven list attentively, 
a sudden smile lighted up his countenance, and 
told me the truth at a glance. The old man’s 
was there! My brother quietly took a chair by 
his side, and a conversation took place between 
them which I shall never forget. 

“Your note is outlawed,” said he; “it was 
dated twelve years ago, payable in two years; 
there is no witness, and no interest has ever been 
paid; you are not bound to pay this note ; we 
can never recover the amount. 

“Sir,” said the old man, “I wish to pay it. It 
is the only heavy debt I have in the world. It 
may be outlawed here, but I have no child, and 
my wife and I hope we have made our peace 
with God as we wish to do with man. I should 
like to pay it.” 

And he laid his bank notes before my brother, 
requesting him to count them over. 

“T cannot take this money,” said my brother. 
The old man became alarmed. 

“T have cast simple interest for twelve years 
and a little over,’ said he. “I will pay you 
compound interest if you require it. The debt 
ought to have been paid long ago, but your 
father was very indulgent ; he knew I had been 
unlucky and told me not to worry about it.” 

My brother then set the whole matter plainly 
before him, and taking the bank bills, returned 
them to the old man’s pocket book, telling him 
that although our father had left no formal will 
he had recommended to destroy certain notes, 
due-bills and other evidences of debt, and release 
those who might be legally bound to pay them. 

For a moment the worthy old man appeared 
to be stupefied. After he had collected himself, 
and wiped a few tears from his eyes, he said: 

“From the time | heard of your father’s death 
I have raked and scraped and pinched and 
spared, to get money for the payment of this 
debt. About ten days ago I had made up the 
sum within twenty dollars. My wife knew how 
much the payment of this debt lay on my spirits, 
and advised me to sell a cow to make up the dif- 
ference, and get the burden off my mind. I did 
so, and now what will my wife say? I must go 
back to the Cape, and tell her this good news. 
She’ll probably repeat the very words she used 
when she put her hands on my shoulders, as we 
parted—*“I have never seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging their bread.” 

Giving each of us a hearty shake of the hand, 
and a blessing upon our old father’s memory, he 
went on his way rejoicing. 

After a short silence, taking his pencil, and 
making a cast, my brother said : 

“There, your part of the money would be so 
much. Contrive a plan to convey to me your 
share of the pleasure derived from this opera- 
tion; the money is at your service.” 


J. W. 
emninemunneniipieanmansmen 
Ir is the overshadowing presence of the Lord, 
that is the crown of all assemblies for worship ; 
and it is his free gift and blessed help that en- 
ables any of his servants to do aught that tends 
to promote his kingdom in the earth. 
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The Burial Ground and Buildings at Arch and 
Fourth Streets. 


(Concluded from page 194.) 


Notwithstanding the efforts made at different 
times to prevent the erection of grave-stones, 
there is no doubt that a very large number of 
them were placed in the ground. Some were of 
considerable size, and it is known that there 
were instances in which inscriptions of some 
length had been cut upon them. One of these 
is mentioned in Watson’s Annals. No doubt 
many of the stones have keen sunk or otherwise 
put out of sight from time to time. Itis thought 
that a row.of grave-stones exists parallel with 
Arch Street, just west of the easternmost gate, 
the tops of which are about two feet below the 
present surface. In the readjustment of the 
grade and the preparation of a site for the pro- 
posed meeting-house, it was necessary to remore 
a great many grave-stones. It was a difficult 
matter to dispose of so large a quantity of ma- 
terial. They were ultimately buried in a large 
pit dug for the purpose just south of the present 
meeting-house, and close to the wall of the old 
Say Burial-ground which adjoins to the east. 
The approximate position of this pit is still 
known to a few living persons. About fifty 
years ago it caved in and disclosed the grave- 
stones piled one upon another. 

Early in the year 1803 preparations were 
made for erecting the present centre building 
and eastern meeting-house on the burial ground. 
The main object was to provide more convenient 
accommodations for holding the women’s Yearly 
Meeting. The foundations were dug and the 
cellars walled, in the autumn of that year. The 
structure above ground was proceeded with dur- 
ing the following year and finally completed in 
the spring of 1805. The date stone in the pedi- 
ment of the centre building marks the year of 
erection as 1804. 

Elizabeth Drinker records in her diary, that 
the first time the new meeting-house was used 
for a woman’s meeting-house was on Fourth Mo. 
15th, 1805, probably at the opening of the 
Yearly Meeting, and that it was so crowded that 
some persons went away. She also states that 
“A man who stood for the express purpose of 
counting the number of women who went into 
the new meeting-house in the burying ground, 
counted 1600—from another we heard it was 
1700; so that we may suppose there were about 
1650—a great number of zealous women.” 

The western wing was first occupied in 1811, 
when the women’s Yearly Meeting convened 
there on the morning of Third-day the 16th of 
the Fourth Month, the sittings of the previous 
day having apparently been held in the east 
wing. The men’s meeting on the last named 
day was held in the old North Meeting-house on 
Key’s Alley, which it had occupied for some 
years; and the afternoon sitting adjourned to 
meet the following morning in the east wing at 
Arch and Fourth streets. 

The general design of the Arch Street Meet- 
ing-house is that of a centre building containing 
committee rooms, and two wings, cach of which 
comprises a large meeting-room. ‘The front is 
set back about seventy-five feet from Arch street 
and the east and west wings are about the same 
distance from the east and west lines of the lot. 
The cost of the centre building and east wing 
was nearly $22,000. ‘The whole of this amount 
was raised by subscription with the exception of 
about $1300 derived from a legacy bequeathed 
by John Pemberton. The western wing which 


is somewhat more commodious and in design an 
improvement on the plan of the east wing, was 
not erected until 1810. Its cost was about 
$20,000, which amount was derived entirely from 
the proceeds of the sale of the old meeting-house 
property at Market and Second streets. 

In 1820, an extensive alteration was made in 
the original eastern wing for the purpose of bet- 
ter accommodating the men’s Yearly Meeting, 
The evidences of this alteration are apparent at 
the present time. The introduction of five raised 
seats facing the meeting instead of three, as is 
usual in our city meeting-houses, probably dates 
from that year. 

In 1817 a general partition was made of 
property belonging to the Monthly Meeting in 
Philadelphia, which had previously been held 
incommon. This partition does not appear to 
have been based upon an equitable valuation, 
but rather for the purpose of more convenient 
management. Under this arrangement all of 
the Arch Street front of the property at the cor- 
ner of Fourth street was vested in Trustees to be 
appointed by the Middle District, with the reser- 
vation of the centre building and eastern wing 
of the meeting-house, for general Society pur- 
poses, and all of the surrounding ground was 
designated as being for yards for the common 
benefit of all the buildings in the enclosure; ex- 
cept that it was designed to continue to bury in 
that part which lies along the Fourth street side 
for about 160 feet south of Arch street. This 
part of the project does not however appear to 
have been adhered to, and it is probable that no 
interments were made there subsequently. 

A fund was also allotted to the Middle Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting, out of which it was to 
defray the cost of taking care of the entire 
meeting-house building and providing wood and 
candles. All the Monthly Meetings were, how- 
ever, to contribute to the cost of repairs. The 
residue of the property at Arch and Fourth 
streets, consisting of the front on the latter street 
of about 175 feet by about 200 feet in depth, 
and a small square plot at the south-east corner, 
east of the meeting-house, was conveyed to trus- 
tees appointed by all the Monthly Meetings, to 
be used for burial purposes. That portion front- 
ing on Fourth street continued to be used asa 
grave-yard until 1833, when burials were dis 
continued there; the last interment having been 
made on the 31st of the Eighth Month of that 
year. The small plot east of the meeting-house 
was then opened, and its use was continued until 
filled ; the last burial taking place in the Eleventh 
Month, 1851. 

In 1848 a small strip, about seventy feet long 
north and south, and about 22 feet wide east 
and west, on the eastern side of the ground on 
Fourth street, was again allotted for burial pur 
poses, and between that year and 1872 a few 
persons were buried there; but none since the 
last date—some have since been removed. It 
may be said that practically no interments have 
been made in the Fourth street ground for fifty- 
six years, 

The dwelling house on Arch street above Third, 
next adjoining the original burial ground site 
on the east, was purchased in 1804 as a place of 
residence for the caretaker, but it has since been 
rebuilt. The building immediately aajoining it 
on the west, occupied by the Bookstore and for 
other purposes, was erected in 1843, with funds 
donated by one or more Friends. It was built 
with the approval of all the Monthly Meetings 
in the city, as will appear from the following 
report of a joint committee appointed in the Fifth 
Month of the year above named, which also 
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designated its status and the purpose for which 


it was to be used. 


“The proposition of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia [for the Middle Dis- 


trict] contained in its minutes of Seventh Month 
27th last, having claimed deliberate considera- 
tion, it was unitedly agreed to propose that 
liberty be given to erect a house on the east side 
of the Jot on Mulberry street, near Third street, 
adjoining the house belonging to Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, to be used for the general 
purposes of the Society, such as the accommo- 
dation of the Library belonging to Friends, the 
deposit of books published or kept for sale or 
distribution under the direction of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, &c., and such other uses as may 
hereafter be deemed proper. Said house to be- 
long to and be under the control of the Monthly 
Meetings in this city, as the ground on which it 
is proposed to erect it now is. The cost of build- 
ing to be provided for without taking the funds 
of the Society, or calling on the Monthly Meet- 
ings for pecuniary aid.” 

In digging the cellar for this building a great 
many human bones were disenterred. It was the 
last structure erected on the original burial 
ground site. 

A single brick from the ruins of Jamestown, 
Virginia, is built in the south wall of this struct- 
ure. It was plainly visible for many years, 
being somewhat longer than the others and 
darker in color. But age has darkened the 
newer bricks and it is now difficult to distinguish 
this one from the rest. 

The premises at Arch and Fourth streets 
have been designated by some as “The West- 
minster Abbey of the Society of Friends.” 
Whether this be appropriate or not, within the 
enclosure repose the remains of many worthies 
who were prominent in their day and generation 
in the cause of Christ. The memorials of these 
are not found in carved monuments or lettered 
tablets, but are better preserved in the testi- 
monies issued by their cotemporaries. 


GV. 





“Sue is a sprightly, sensible woman, but 
would suit my taste much better if more of the 
diffident, the humble, the simple, entered into 
her composition. And even true genius and 
literary accomplishments receive a softness and 
luster from these qualities highly ornamental. 
I hope I am not apt to force the subject of re- 
ligion into conversation (like poor Saul who 
would have the- prophet conjured up for him); 
but advanced age, experience and _ parental 
affection, say, religion, my dear child, is the 
safety, the happiness, the glory of human nature. 
By its sanctifying virtue, natural and improved 
abilities are kept in due subjection, regulated 
and directed to useful purposes; by this we 
have counsel and wisdom in intricate concerns ; 
by this we have counsel and resource, and con- 
solation in distress; and by this we have (the 
greatest of all favors) the evidence, the assur- 
ance, earnest of a happy immortality. 

“Aspire after the knowledge of it, my dear 
daughter! With all thy acquirements, endeavor 
to acquire this. Remember Moses was exceed- 
ing fair, who had the education of a court to 
po ish his manners, who was wise in all the 
earning of the Egyptians, and whose poetical 
talents are left on record in his song, yet had he 
given preference to these qualities in his heart, 
he would never have been the leader of the 
Lord’s people through the Red Sea and the 
wilderness. So no man knows where the visi- 
ble part of him was buried, yet his memory 





lives and preaches loudly to us this day.”— 
Richard Shackleton, 1787. 





Christopher Story. 


In the year of 1648 there was born at Rig- 
head, in the parish of Kirklinton, Cumberland, 
a child who was named Christopher Story. The 
wild border village was far remote from the 
centre, where a still more dark and ominous 
deed than had yet taken place was about to be 
accomplished, in the execution of the king; yet 
the sound of arms, of bloodshed, victory and 
defeat had reached it. 

The child’s father, Thomas Story, was a re- 
tainer in the service of Sir Philip Musgrave, of 
Edenhall, a staunch supporter of the king, in 
whose service both underwent “ many jeopardies 
to the hazard of their lives.” The events of the 
year in which Christopher, his only child, was 
born, and of the following year, must have 
brought into the household of the faithful loyal- 
ists distress and disappointment, but ill com- 
pensated for by the turn of fortune at the 
Restoration, when the Musgraves received from 
the hands of Charles II. “ places of profit and 
trust under government,” and in their turn 
amply rewarded Story for his former losses. 

Christopher’s mother was named Elizabeth 
Parrett. She was the eldest daughter of the 
clergyman of the parish, who, “ being an in- 
dustrious man in the creation,” had acquired a 
small estate, which was destined to pass into the 
hands of his grandson Christopher. The boy 
was therefore sent early to school, and he was 
moreover the frequent companion of his father 
on the latter’s visits to Edenhall, where he was 
shown into the presence of Sir Philip Musgrave. 
The old baronet took a fancy to the boy, and 
gave orders to his father to send him to the hall 
for certain periods of the year, at such times as 
ne should think best, “to learn breeding and 
good manners, as they call them.” These visits 
appear to have impressed the worthy patron still 
more in the lad’s favor, for he proposed next to 
send Christopher with his own son, who was 
about the same age, to college, and to bear the 
charge, if his father would undertake to fit him 
with learning suitable for that place. This pro- 
posal seems to have been originally fallen in 
with, and the boy was kept diligently at school 
until such time as he should have gone away. 

When the moment of parting came, however, 
his mother was unwilling he should go, for she 
thought, and no doubt truly, that if once the 
lad tasted of the pleasures of the intellect, of 
learning, and of the wider spheres of action, he 
would never again settle down to the plain life 
of a farmer ; and the dread that he would then 
“sell the land,” her father’s estate, seems to 
have prevailed to keep her son at home, seeing, 
as she argued, that “he would have enough to 
live upon, without engaging in anything else.” 
This decision the young man came afterwards 
to look upon as a wise one, for in his quiet 
country home he had become at a very early 
age the subject of deep religious convictions, 
which in all probability might not have -held 
the same power over him in the busier life of 
the university. The description he himself gives 
of his early sensations is that he was one “ called 
by the Lord’s grace while he was young in 
years, and preserved from many evils, to which 
[ as well as others was prone. I scarcely knew 
it was the Lord, but felt there was something 
near me and with me from a child that inclined 
my heart to seek after good and to read the 
Holy Scriptures.” He tells us he was, as he 


grew up to years of understanding, more sober 
and more moderate than some others, although 
the border country in which he lived was full of 
the grossest sorts of wickedness. His father and 
mother kept an inn, to which naturally a very 
mixed company of people resorted ; and although 
the lad was not notorious in any way for bad 
conduct, yet he apparently went through alter- 
nate phases of deep repentance and sorrow for 
his shortcomings, and more or less successful 
soothing of conscience to sleep with the thought 
that he was still young, and would probably 
live long, and that it was time enough for him 
to be religious “when he was married.” 

Whether these arguments were known to his 
father and mother or not we cannot: say, but 
when he was but 18, they became most desirous 
that he should marry “a young woman whose 
parents were of good repute in the country,” 
and this to Christopher was a very “ weighty 
matter,” calling for many nights of anxious con- 
sideration and prayer. He seems, however, to 
have reached the right decision, for the mar- 
riage, in spite of the extreme youth of the pair, 
proved essentially a happy one. Bridget says, 
in the testimony concerning her deceased hus- 
band: “We lived together in the married state 
upwards of fifty years, in true love and sweet 
concord. ... It is not within my capacity to 
set forth the worth of this my dear husband, 
yet I thought it my duty to pay this tribute to 
his memory, for he was not only an husband, 
but even as a nursing father to me, and a ten- 
der and watchful father to our children.” 

Not long after his marriage, Christopher went 
through a period of such “horror and trouble of 
mind,” that he concluded if he should then die 
there was no hope of mercy for him.” A vio- 
lent form of fever being prevalent in the neigh- 
borhood, his wife was striken by it, and he was 
in great despair. He was persuaded to repair 
to a blind woman, who had the character of a 
witch, and who pretended to be able to do great 
things, and to foretell what should come to pass. 
This woman informed him that he would not 
take the distemper himself; he believed her, 
and when, very shortly afterwards, he was 
seized with the sickness, he was filled with shame 
and remorse at his mistrust and his credulity. 
For a time he seems to have been in despair, 
and at last sent for his priest, but “when he 
came he wanted his book,” so Christopher, who 
no doubt knew the prayer-book as well as him- 
self, was once more disappointed. He went 
diligently to church, determined to hear and 
observe every word the priest said; he. consulted 
with divers other ministers, but with the same 
result. “How to come out of sin, which was 
the thing I wanted to know, they left me ata 
loss.” 

At this time a meeting of some Friends was 
appointed about a mile off, and Robert Barclay, 
who was on his way north, heard of it and was 
present. Christopher was somewhat impressed 
by his sermon, but when the meeting was over 
he was ready to join with a young priest present 
in arguing against the Friends; but Robert 
Barclay, perceiving “that there was little good 
to be done, for there was like to be an uproar 
among the people, some shouting and making a 
noise, there being many sorts of people, took 
horse and rode away.” 

After this Christopher was more than once 
thrown in the way of Friends, and was also lent 
a book of Francis Howgill’s, which he says 
“drew him nearer to Friends.” One night, in 
the middle of winter, he invited two Friends to 
go home with him to his house, and he tells us 
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that “the report going abroad that I had turned 
Quaker, and the Quakers gone to my house, in 
a few hours many neighbors came to hear and 
to see; and the house being pretty well filled, 
the two Friends [Thomas Carleton and Thomas 
Langhorn] advised me to speak to the people 
to sit down, and we would have a meeting.” 
After this a regular meeting of Friends, consist- 
ing of about thirty, was held at Christopher's 
house, usually in an upper room; but when 
there was a “public Friend” they had the meet- 
ing out of doors. This was in the year of 1672. 
About four or five years after he had joined 
himself to Friends, Christopher began to travel 
about and visit other meetings, and in the spring 
of 1678 he offered himself as companion to 
Edmund Wim on a journey to Scotland. They 
visited Aberdeen, where they found most of the 
Friends in prison, but the magistrates “ having 
grown weary,” they took no notice of the new- 
comers. 

The following autumn, after the harvest was 
over, Christopher set out to visit Wensleydale, 
having it also in his mind to go and see George 
Fox, who was at that time quite unknown to 
him, and who was then at Swarthmore. “ Tak- 
ing meetings in the way,” he says, “I came to 
Swarthmore on the Seventh-day, and was at 
their meeting on the First-day, where was 
George Fox, Margaret his wife, and four of ber 
daughters, and all very loving and kind. When 
we parted, George exhorted me to keep to the 
grace and I should grow.” 

The next two years were spent in travelling 
about and in attending to his flock at home, 
which by this time had grown too numerous to 
meet in their dwelling houses, much less in his 
small upper room. It was found necessary to 
build a meeting-house, and wood was purchased 
of Henry Daeres for that purpose; but the 
clergyman of the parish, supported by some 
others, petitioned the sessions not to permit 
them to build a new place of worship, for, they 
said, the church might as well then be pulled 
down, seeing that although the parish was five 
miles long, yet sometimes not above five beside 
the priest and clerk were there. 

The magistrates, considering these premises, 
wrote to Dacres, who was also a justice of the 
peace, to let the Friends have no wood; he also 
refused them their money, which had apparently 
been already handed over, and as all the wood 
in the neighborhood was in the hands of large 
landowners, who, hearing of the injunction, 
would not sell, Christopher and his friends. were 
forced to abandon their intention. 

About this time, Story tells us in his auto- 
biography, three young curates came among 
Friends. One of them, being very conscientious, 
told the priest, whose name was Robert Priest- 
man, that he could not say “amen” to him, 
for he saw that he himself came short in many 
things. The priest replied, with a fine touch of 
humor, that he had better say “amend.” This 
evasion seems, however, not to have satisfied the 
curate. 

The little body of Friends continued to be 
much hampered by the efforts of an informer 
and by various distraints upon their goods and 
fines. Some or other of their number were 
constantly in prison until the death of Charles 
II., about three years after, when all who were 
in confinement were set at liberty, and the 
officers commanded to see that none molested 
them at their meetings, which consequently grew 
large, many flocking to hear. The former neces- 
sity now increased for building a larger meet- 
ing-house, and seeing no better way, they went 
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to Scotland and bought wood there, building a 
house to hold a third more than their numbers 
at that time, but in a few years, he tells us, it 
was filled. 

“Tn the year 1698, towards the latter end of 
the Ninth Month [old style],” his narrative 
continues, “my wife and I went to visit Friends 
in Scotland, and the harvest being backward 
that year in divers places as we travelled, until 
we came to Aberdeen, people were but reaping 
their corn; and a storm of snow having fallen 
and lain upon it for a month before it was 
reaped, people made fires in the fields, it was so 
cold, which made both corn and fodder scarce. 
The poor peuple looked like death, some died 
in the highways, and more were supposed to die 
from the corn being unwholesome than for want 
of bread. As there had been more years than 
one that corn had been dear, many poor people 
were like to lose hope of having plenty again. 
.. . The next Yearly Meeting 1 went to Lon- 
don, and gave Friends an account [of them]; 
and as the brethren’s care had been that 
Friends in that country should not suffer want, 
their care increased until plenty came.” 

The autobiographical notices of Story termin- 
ate in the year 1701, but the remaining years 
of his life were, we learn from other sources, 
spent in the same quiet services, visiting the 
scattered meetings of Ireland, Scotland and 
England, until in his seventy-second year he 
was attacked with “a lingering sickness which 
gradually wasted his natural strength,” and on 
the 6th of Eleventh Month, 1720, he died at his 
own house at Righead, and was buried in the 
Friend’s burial ground adjacent, on the 8th of 


the same month. C. F.S8. 
————————-e———___—_. 
For ‘“‘ Tue Frienp.” 


—1890.— 


“Ts there not a time of service to man upon the earth?” 


We know not, whether joy more manifold 
This year may hold, 
Or grief more deep and keen. This as it may. 
In Everlasting Arms, let each heart lay 
All that it loves the best, 
For keeping, and for rest. 


Man’s anxious striving, and the ceaseless toil 
For worldly spoil, 

O’er crowd his higher aims. These are forgot. 

He calls the New Year his! Considers not 
Each day of cloud or sun 
A gift from God. Each one 


Made new and beautiful, and all complete, 
And truly meet 

To fill with faithful deeds of love for Him; 

For e’en amid earth’s conflict, and the din 
O’er selfish motives, wrought ;— 
God’s truth, thro’ lives, is taught. 


Ah, no indeed! Not ours these passing days. 
Our Master lays, 

In the unfolding moments of each hour, 

Some strong, sure evidence of his own power, 
And man, oft dumbly stands, 
O’er awed at what God’s hand 


Hath wrought. A voice within our home is stilled. 
’T was He, that willed 

Tired hands should folded be to lasting rest. 

And though our hearts were torn, He knew the best; 
Whispered mid storm,—‘’Tis I: 
Be not afraid.” “Rely 


Upon my promise. In my enfolding 
Now beholding 

My tenderness and love, as ne’er before.” 

For, when our wounds are deepest, hearts most sore, 
We seek his healing balm, 
His comfort and his calm. 


So not the smoothest paths, nor cloudless hours, 
Nor thornless flowers, 

Have brought us purest joys. Grief’s fellowship 

With grief, has often caused our hearts to dip 
Deeper in Shiloh’s wave, 
Most glad, at what this gave. 


Fitting indeed the theme, for New Year thought, 
That what is wrought 

Within the heart of each tried trusting child 

Whose “ Abba, Father,” proves them reconciled, 
Doth add unto Christ’s name, 
Some—richer, fuller gain. 


The Church,—his Bride,—hath clothing finer, purer, 
Leaneth surer 

Upon the strength of her Beloved One, 

For all our watchful hours, and service done, 
Desiring but his praise 
Thro’ all the passing days. 


Only safe is each, in his kind keeping, 

Who unsleeping, 
Watches his flock : sees if their path should be 
Thro’ heights or depths. Dear Master, close to Thee 

In humbie trust, not fear, 

Lead us, this new-born year. 

YN 
First Month Ist. 


——-—- se —-- 


NOT SHOUT IN. 


(The following lines were written by a lady who laid 
upon a bed of extreme suffering for many years.] 


SELECTED, 


“Shut in!” did you say, my sisters ? 
Ono! Only led away 
Out of the dust and turmoil, 
The burden and heat of the day, 
Into the cool green pastures, 
By the waters calm and still, 
Where I may lie down in quiet, 
And yield to my Father’s will. 


Earth’s ministering ones come round me, 
With faces kind and sweet, 
And we sit and learn together 
At the loving Saviour’s feet ; 
And we talk of life’s holy duties, 
Of the crosses that lie in the way, 
And they must go out and bear them, 
While I lie still and pray. 


I am not shut in, my sisters, 
For the four walls fade away, 
And my soul goes out in gladness, 
To bask in the glorious day. 
This wasting, suffering body, 
With its weight of weary pain, 
Can never dim my vision, 
My spirit cannot restrain. 


I wait the rapturous ending— 

Or, rather, the entering in 
_ Through the gates that stand wide open, 

But admit no pain or sin. 

I am only waiting, sisters, 
Till the Father calls, “Come home !” 

Waiting, with my lamp all burning, 
Till the blessed Bridegroom come. 


For ‘‘ Tae Frienp.” 


The Rocks North of Philadelphia. 


Through the kindness of a friend who con- 
veyed me in his carriage from Oak Lane Station 
on the North Penn Railroad, I had the oppor 
tunity on the 2nd of Twelfth Month of visiting 
several quarries in the southern part of Mont 
gomery County, and of seeing some beautiful 
scenery. The most extensive view was the de 
lightful one we obtained of White Marsh Val 
ley, which suddenly opened before us as we 
reached the top of the ridge to the south of it. 

A large amount of the land over which we 
travelled has been purchased at high prices for 
suburban residences of wealthy persons, and 
we learned that $1000 per acre was no unusu 
price to be paid for a farm, especially if it had 
high rolling ground upon it, and was not far 
distant from a railroad station. 

The first quarry we visited was a very hard, 
dark-colored, hornblendic gneiss, where a few 
men were at work, drilling a hole in the hard 
stone for blasting purposes; one man was sitting 
on the rock holding the drill, and two others 
were delivering alternate blows on it with heavy 
sledge-hammers. The progress was slow, and 
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the hole could only be made by Jong-continued 
patient labor. The stone, we were told, was 
used for making turnpike roads, The rock 
belonged to the same series of gneiss rocks as 
those at Frankford and other points near Phila- 
delphia. 

At Edge Hill we came upon a rocky ledge 
quite different in character. It was composed 
of quartz, with thin scales of mica interspersed, 
which gave it somewhat of a slaty structure. It 
is considered by geologists to be equivalent to 
what the New York geologists have named the 
Potsdam sandstone, the same rock which bor- 
ders the northern side of the great limestone 
valley of Chester County, Pa. 

The quarrying in this ledge appeared to be 
comparatively easy. The strata were very steeply 
inclined, and so intersected with cleavage planes, 
that the men were able to throw down great 
masses of it by prying them out with crowbars. 
As these rolled down to the bottom of the 
quarry, they split into slabs with flat faces. We 
were told that the principal use made of the 
stone was in lining furnaces, for its nature was 
such that it could withstand an intense heat. 
In one of the quarries the stone was ground into 
powder, to be used as one of the materials in 
making pottery or terra cotta ware. 

The principal mineral we met with here was 
a titaniferous specular oxide of iron, which was 
more or less diffused through the quartz, but 
not in sufficient quantities to have any commer- 
cial value. On entering one of the quarries we 
were asked whether we were in search of gold. 
The owner had been approached some time 
before by a man interested in western mining 
operations, who had noticed a small vein of 
quartz in the general mass of the rock, which 
seemed to him to resemble the gold-bearing 
quartz of the Rocky Mountain mines. He had 
made certain business propositions to the owner, 
and told him if he would sink a shaft so as to 
follow the vein to a depth of one hundred and 
twenty feet or thereabouts, he would probably 
find gold in paying quantities. 

There was some plausibility in his suggestion, 
because similar quartz veins in other sections of 
country are known to contain gold. But as no 
gold worth mining for has been found in this 
vicinity, the probability is that the search would 
be unsuccessful. 

Such veins are believed to occupy fissures or 
cracks made by some disturbing force in the 
strata of rock previously existing. These crevices 
are oftentimes of great depth, and have mostly 
been filled by the infiltration of water contain- 
ing mineral substances in solution, which have 
gradually been deposited. Quartz is the most 
abundant of these deposits, because it is every- 
where common, and is readily taken up by 
heated waters from minerals which contain it. 
With this are often associated other minerals 
and metals. “By this process,” says Dana, 
“materials that are scattered very widely, and 
only in minute quantities through the adjoining 
rocks, are gradually gathered into these open 
cavities,” J. W. 


—o er 


Affectionate Counsel to a Young Man. 


_ In the year 1818, William Allen, of London, 
in parting with a young man who had spent 
some time in his family, gave him a judicious 
letter of advice, from which the following pas- 
sages are taken : 


to attend to the Divine Monitor in thy own 
mind, the Spirit of Christ, thou wilt be under 
the notice and protection of the greatest of 
beings, and wilt be favored with that sweet 
peace in thy own soul, which is far beyond all 
other enjoyments. Accept, dear E., the follow- 
ing hints from thy sincere friend and well- 
wisher : 

“1. Devote some portion of the day to the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures alone in thy 
chamber, and pray constantly to the Almighty 
that He would enlighten thy mind to under- 
stand them. 

“2. Endeavor to keep thy mind in such a 
state that thou mayst turn it to think upon God 
many times in the course of the day, and pour 
out thy petitions to Him in secret for preserva- 
tion. 

“3. Never do anything privately, which thou 
would be ashamed of if made public, and if evil 
thoughts come into thy mind, endeavor to turn 
from them and not follow up the train of them, 
or indulge them for a moment ; always endeavor 
that thy very thoughts may be acceptable in the 
sight of God, to whom they are always open. 

“4. Be careful not to read books of an im- 
moral tendency, as novels, romances, &c., and 
endeavor to discourage it in others, they are 
poison to the mind. 

“5. Be punctual in attending a place of wor- 
ship. 

“6. Be very careful what company thou keep- 
est; have few intimates, and let them be persons 
of the most virtuous character, for if a young 
man associates with those of bad character, he 
infallibly loses his own. 

“7, Be very circumspect in all thy conduct, 
and particularly towards females, 

“8. Never do anything against thy con- 
science.” 


things, yea the deep things of God. I value the 
Scriptures above all writings; yet I think them 
subordinate to the Spirit. For it is only by the 
Spirit that the doctrinal parts are understood. 
And I believe that the saving truths of the gos- 
pel are taught by the Spirit to every intelligent 
son and daughter of Adam, whether they are 
blessed with the Scriptures or not. For it is the 
Spirit and not the letter that gives life to the 
soul. 

But it apears that very early in the world an 
evil spirit was permitted to enter Paradise, and 
gain admittance into the heart of man; and by 
teaching lies in hypocrisy, lead them away from 
the teachings and commandments of God, as he 
was and is the enemy of all righteousness. But 
a third teacher was, in adorable mercy, soon 
promised for the salvation of poor, lost and fallen 
man. He was to have power over all the powers 
of the enemy, and was ushered into the world 
under the announcement from God: “ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : 
hear ye Him.” So “God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in times past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son.” And now we 
are to hear Him, for He teaches as never man 
taught. For He alone has the words of ever- 
lasting life. But we must have an ear to hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches before 
we can cieuaanl the deep things of God; as 
they are only spiritually discerned. So the deep 
things of God are only understood by the teach- 
ings of the Spirit of God. And if our faith 
stands more in the wisdom and teachings and 
power of man than in the silent inward teach- 
ings and power of God, how can we believe in the 
teachings of the Spirit? And in proportion as we 
turn away from faith in the teachings of the 
Spirit, so far we renounce our faith in the spirit- 
uality of true worship, and return to ceremonial 
and figurative rites. But as our faith is, so it 
will be unto us. If we prefer to seek the livin 
among the dead, we shall be left to our choi 
but leanness will cover the soul. So turn | 
why will we die, spiritually, when life and im- 
mortality are set before us to accept if we will 
comply with the terms? But as in Adam all 
die under the teachings that he followed, so now, 
in Christ, and under his teachings, all are made 
alive and restored to the happy condition they 
were in before the fall; or in a more steadfast 
condition in Christ that never fell. But if I can 
see straight, there is an increasing tendency to 
turn away from the teachings of the Spirit to the 
weak and beggarly elements of the letter, and to 
those who teach for doctrines the command- 
ments of men; and to substitute a human minis- 
try and teaching and power, to supply the lack 
of the departed life and power. So a spurious 
ministry and teaching is arising, and attempting 
to take the place of the true one, by showing 
great boldness, with signs and wonders, inso- 
much that if it were possible it would deceive 
the very elect. But it calls loudly for money, 
and outward help to carry it forward. So faith 
in an educated ministry, and a paid ministry, 
and a one-man ministry, like other denomina- 
tions have, seems to be gaining fast foothold 
amongst us. Reminding me of the days of 
Simon, the sorcerer, who offered money for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. But Peter said 
to him, “thy money perish with thee, be- 
cause thou hast thought that the gift of God 
may be purchased with money. Thou hast 
neither part nor lot in this matter, for thy heart 
is not right in the sight of God.” But now the 
delusion has got to be so great with some, that 





For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 
Teaching and Leadings of the Spirit. 


When our Holy Redemer was personally 
among men, He told his disciples it was expe- 
dient He should go away; for if He went not 
away the Comforter would not come to them. 
That is, if I understand it, while they had Him 
for an outward leader and teacher to depend on, 
they would not look inwardly for the teachings 
of the Spirit. How is it now? If we look out- 
wardly for his teachings and leadings, we need 
not expect to find Him inwardly. But He says, 
if I go away I will pray the Father and He will 
give you another comforter that He may abide 
with you forever. So He would not leave them 
comfortless, but promised to come again in spirit 
and guide them into all truth. And now the 
Comforter has come, as many can livingly tes- 
tify, and He teaches as never man taught. 
So we no longer have special need that every 
man should teach his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying know the Lord, for we all 
may know Him in spirit, even though we should 
be so situated as to be deprived of all outward 
helps. Yet He said, when He was outwardly in 
the world, “these things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full.” So his sayings are left re- 
corded for us, and like the balance of the Serip- 
tures, are very profitable to us, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope. 

But we have need to be more apt learners in 
the school of Christ, and not look too much out- 
wardly. For that which may be known of God 
is manifest in man; for God has showed it unto 
us by his Spirit, and the spirit searcheth all 


_ “Dear E.:—I feel anxious for thy welfare 
in every respect, and especially in thy going 
«mong perfect strangers, but if thou art careful 
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they seem to think that money is the most es- 
sential part in carrying on the evangelistic work, 
or in saving souls, as they call it. So now the 
aspirations in many places seem to be to have 
each meeting supplied with a separate preacher 
or pastor as they call it, who receives his or her 
qualifications after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after the teachings or leadings of the 
Spirit. But as they are employed by man, they 
prepare a prearranged discourse, which they call 
the gospel; and with all the eloquence they can 
command deliver it to the credulous assembly, 
who receive it as if from the Spirit of the Lord. 
Thus the whole course of Society matters amongst 
us seems to be changing from the inward to the 
outward ; and from the glory of God to the glory 
of man, and from the leadings and teachings of 
the Spirit to the leadings and teachings of man, 
under a mistaken notion that they are led by 
the Spirit of the Lord. Some as leaders seem 
to be aspiring to sit in the temple or synagogue 
as God and to rule it over God’s heritage, being 
vainly puffed up in their own carnal minds. 
I’ve seen the desolation long ago, 
And silently have mourned because ’twas so. 


And if I am old, I earnestly strive to see things 
as they really are. I am now, as I write this, 
near three months along in my eighty -ninth 
year; yet I have a thankful hope that my 
spiritual eye has not become dim, nor-my mental 
foree much abated. And I still have a faint 
hope that the time will come when “God will 
bring back the captivity of his people. Then 
will the aged and trembling seed of Jacob re- 
joice, and Israel be glad.” (Plalm liii. 6.) But 
by whom shall Jacob arise for he is small ! 
D. Hupp_eston. 
Dusuin, Inp., First Mo. 4th, 1890. 


Holy Writ Confirmed. 


At the annual meeting of the Victoria (Philo- 
sophical) Institute, held at the Society of Arts 
House, under the presidency of Sir George 
Stokes, P. R. S., Dr. Wright read a valuable 
paper by Professor Sayce, describing the im- 
portant cuneiform inscriptions which were dis- 
covered the winter before last at Tel el-Amarna, 
Upper Egpyt. 

The tale of these tablets is a truly wonderful 
one, showing that in the fifteenth century before 
our era—a century before Exodus—active liter- 
ary intercourse was going on throughout the 
civilized world of Western Asia, between Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, and the smaller states of 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and even of 
Eastern Cappadocia. The intercourse was car- 
ried on by means of the Babylonian language, 
and the complicated Babylonian script. In 
fact, Babylonian was as much the language of 
diplomacy and cultivated society throughout 
the regions as French has been in modern 
times. This influence explains, among other 
things, the existence of Babylonian names in 
Palestine while the Canaanite was still in the 
land.” The newly-found tablets confirm the 
conclusions already arrived at by Egyptologists, 
that Palestine was Canaanite at the close of the 
eighteenth dynasty, the founder of the nine- 
teenth dynasty being “the new king who knew 
not Joseph.” The towns of the country were, 
moreover, garrisoned by Egyptian troops, and, 
though its governors bore Semitic names, they 
were officials of the Egyptian king. 

One of the most interesting passages in the 


paper dealt with a question of the antiquity of 


writing. It has long been tacitly assumed by 
the critical school that writing was not only a 
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rare art in Palestine before the age of David, 
but was practically unknown. Little historical 
eredence can be placed, it has been urged, in 
the earlier records of the Hebrew people, because 
they could not have been committed to writing 
until a period when the history of the past had 
become traditional and mythical. This assump- 
tion is now triumphantly shown to be opposed 
to facts. Long before the Exodus Canaan had 
its libraries and scribes, its schools and literary 
men. The annals of the country, it is true, 
were not inscribed in the letters of the Pheeni- 
cian alphabet on perishable papyrus; the writ- 
ing material was the imperishable clay—the 
characters those of the cuneiform syllabary. A 
new light is thus thrown on royal lists like that 
contained in Genesis xxxvi. Why should not 
this be an extract from the chronicles of Edom, 
originally written in the cuneiform syllabary of 
Babylonia? In what is asserted by the criti- 
cal school to be the oldest relic of Hebrew 
literature—the song of Deborah—reference is 
made to the scribes of Zebulon “that handle 
the pen of the writer” (Judges v. 14), and we 
have now no longer any reason to interpret the 
words in a non-natural sense, and transform the 
scribe into a military commander. 

Professor Sayce’s paper concluded with some 
words on the rich reward which still awaits the 
explorer’s toil beneath the soil of the Holy 
Land. Workmen and funds are found for ex- 
huming the buried history of Greece, but little 
or nothing is done to secure the treasures that 
lie beneath the surface of the sacred land of 
our faith. The tablets of Tel el-Amarna are, 
Professor Sayce holds, an earnest of what is yet 


to be unearthed in the Holy Land.—London 
Christian. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Habit of Ants—Across a broad, dry, sandy 
path, worn firm, some thousands of ants passing 
to and fro from their nest had left a slight trail. 
They were hurrying on in full work, when I drew 
the top of my walking-stick across their road, 


obliterating about an inch of it. In an instant 
the work of the nest was stopped, and thousands 
upon thousands of factory hands were thrown 
out of employment. The walking-stick had left 
two little ridges of sand like minute parallel 
earthworks drawn across the highway. Those 
that came out of the nest, on arriving at the 
little ridge on their side, immediately : stopped, 
worked their antennz in astonishment, then 
went up to the top of it, and seemed to try to 
look round. After a moment they ran back 
and touched those that were coming on to com- 
municate the intelligence. Every ant that came 
did exactly the same thing, not one of them 
passed the little ridge, but all returned. By-and- 
by the head of the column began to spread out 
and search right and left for the lost track. 
They scouted this way and they scouted that, 
they turned and doubled and went through 
every possible evolution, hundreds of them 
sometimes a score at once, yet not one of them 
attempted to go straight forward, which would 
have brought them into their old path. Not 
one ventured to explore straight forward. The 
same actions were going on behind the other 
ridge of sand just opposite, an inch away. 
Once or twice an ant from either party happened 
to mount on the parallel ridges at the same 
time, and if they had strained’ forward and 
stretched out their antennze they could have 
almost touched each other. Yet they seemed 
quite unconscious of each other’s presence. 


Some hours afterwards, towards evening, J 
found the ants were beginning to get over their 
difficulty. On one side an ant would go forward 
in a half- circle, on the other another ant would 
advance sideways, and meeting together the 
would touch their antenne, and then the first 
would travel back with the second, and so the 


line was re-established—R. Jefferies in Field 
and Hedge Row. 


Rainy Season in South America..—Dent, in 
his “ Year in Brazil,” says that he had been 
told for some time th: at the rains would begin 
on the 15th of Ninth Month, and “with mar- 
vellous punctuality, during the grey dawn of 
that morning down came the first showers.” 


Lizards as Food.—* A few days ago Vincente 
shot a large lizard, it was three feet, eight inches 
long, and was killed while lying asleep, basking 
in the sun beside a small pond. hear our camp, 
We skinned and cooked it according to a recipe 
contained in a book called “ National Cookery,” 
and which gives directions how to prepare and 
cook monkeys, snakes, frogs, armadillos and, in 
fact, everything imaginable. The result of the 
experiment with the lizard was most satisfactory, 
the flesh being a ‘delicate white and most deli- 
cious, rather similar to pork in flavor.”—Dent’s 
Year in Brazil. 


Surveying in Brazil in the Rain—At 6.30 
A. M. the weather appeared rather finer with 
detached clouds, but no blue sky. At seven it 
was showery, but yearning to get out again, we 
determined to sally forth. The showers soon 
became settled rain, which fell with scarcely 
any intermission the whole day. It was fearful 
work. We were engaged in setting out lines 
through dense forests, and undergrowths on 
steep side-long ground. After a long morning 
spent in pushing and cutting my way, torn by 
thorns, drenched not only by the rains, but by 
the droppings from vegetation, I felt somewhat 
done up. I had been hacking away all morn- 
ing, sometimes passing through lovely dells car- 
peted with various ferns, among which appeared 
tree ferns and handsome leaved plants, some 
with long, pale-green leaves, but all overhung by 
and entertwined with a network of innumerable 
thorny creepers, some very thick, without leaves, 
but with strong curved spines about three inches 
apart and half an inch long, similar, I dare say, 
to the African “ wait-a-bit” thorns, besides many 
smaller. There were also many trees and shrubs, 
whose trunks and branches were studded all 
over by a mass of long, sharp spines, some of 
them sticking out from the trunks in bunches, 
branching out like the end of a lightning con- 
ductor, about three or four inches long by six 
inches across. I also met with thick clumps of 
long, jointed, reed-like grass or dense masses of 
feathery bamboos, through which it was impos- 
sible to see a yard in advance. So I went on, 
with my ranging rod in my left hand, and my 
long knife in my right, my mackintosh torn in 
a dozen places, shaking off fresh showers at 
every step, every stitch on me soaking wet, 
above my waist from perspiration, below with 
rain, my hands scratched and dotted over with 
many thorns.”—Dent’s Year in Brazil. 


Items. 


Italy and Peace-—From many sides, by voice or 
by writing, friends known or unknow n, have for 
many years exhorted us to prosecute w ith redoubled 
energy our labors for Peace and European disarma- 
ment. These incitements, come to us, even more 
than from ideal humanitarians, from business men 
who admit more fully every day that the only 
remedy for the crisis amongst bankers, builders, 
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farmers and business houses (which, instead of 
lessening, continues in ever-increasing ratio), will 
be the substitution of true Peace for the armed 
truce which keeps up mistrust all round, and is 
leading to universal bankruptcy. The Governments 
themselves are beginning to be convinced of this, 
but they have not the courage, bound as they are 
by the past, to alter their path. 

“The impulse to change, needs to come to them 
from public opinion, and it remains to be seen 
whether men of intelligence and of heart, who long 
to see their countries brought out of the ruinous 
situation in which they are now placed, will follow 
the example of Senor Semenza, a highly-esteemed 
merchant, and of others.— From the Milan “ Secolo.” 


M. Semenza’s letter alluded to in the preceding 
article :— 

“Milan, 19th November. 

“ Dear Signor Moneta,—In reading the splendid 
speech of Mr. Blaine to the American Congress, 
my thoughts went to the work of Peace and Brother- 
hood which is begun in Europe, and to which you 
have dedicated so much zeal and activity. 

“An American diplomatist may say that, if 
America too often sends to Europe unwelcome an- 
nouncements of storms which are traversing the 
Atlantic, this is partly counterbalanced by the de- 
spatches which Europe sends her of so much of her 
waste, mixed up with good emigrants. But the 
speech of Blaine is the voice of a practical man, 
and Minister of State, who speaks to a confraternity 
of the other American States the following words: 

“*We believe that the spirit of justice and mutual 
respect of rights will not allow of the estalishment 
in the Americas of that artificial equilibrium which 
has covered Europe with war and with blood. 

““We believe that fraternity, sincerely practised 
in good faith, will free the American people from 
the necessity of surrounding their frontiers with 
soldiers.’ 

“The idea of Blaine is much less distant from 
reality than that of those who in the distant epoch 
in which the cities of Lombardy lived in war be- 
tween themselves, foretold an united Italy. 

“ However much ambition or jealousy may have 
blinded governments, they can hardly fail to see 
that those who live by their own labor are begin- 
ning to be tired of the excessive weight of the taxes, 
which, destined in great part to support huge arma- 
ments, are ever narrowing, directly or indirectly, 
the benefits derived from agriculture, industry and 
commerce. I have often thought that if the great 
mass of the people knew how much they pay to-day, 
under the veiled form of indirect taxes, they would 
be perfectly amazed. And even if our patience is 
unlimited, material resources have their limit. 

“Financial crises, economica disturbances, gen- 
eral discontent, increase of emigration, ideas of 
anarchy, are all calamities which will go on in- 
creasing if we do not open our eyes in time. 

“Tn spite of these obstacles the action of the 
Committee of Peace has already, in its early days, 
obtained some practical result, as, for example, is 
indicated in recent speeches by some of the prin- 
cipal men in Europe.” 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting.—The printed Minutes 
of this body, which have been recently received, 
state that it convened at Baltimore on the 8th of 
Eleventh Month, 1889. 

_The Trustees of the Miles White Beneficial So- 
Clety reported that they had distributed $5,910, 
ver in promoting education, purchasing 

ooks, relieving the poor, and assisting various 
charitable institutions. 

A report on the distribution of Friends’ books 
was adopted; which, while recommending a more 
general acquaintance with the writings of Friends, 
discouraged the Yearly Meeting’s taking part in 
the establishment of a Publishing Agency. 

_A memorial was read, prepared by the Western 
Yearly Meeting, and addressed to the Conference 
of American Delegates, recommending the adoption 
of arbitration as a means for settling international 
disputes. It was agreed to endorse this memorial 
on behalf of the Yearly Meeting. 

Memorials were read for Deborah C. Thomas and 
John B. Crenshaw, deceased ministers. 


Anti-Caste.—This isa Monthly Journal issued by 


Catharine Impey, Street, Somerset, England. Price 
25 cents per year. The number of Twelfth Month, 
1889, contains some account of the barbarouS treat- 
ment which the settlers in Australia have mani- 
fested towards the aborigines of that country, a na- 
tion which it states, “is still to be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands.” 





A Bridge Over Which We Must Pass.—* Will 
you ask my pardon?” said a master to his ser- 
rant, with whom he had disputed. 

The answer was a surly negative. 

“Then I will ask yours,’ said the master, 
knowing that some one must always be the first 
to give in, and meeting his servant more than 
half-way with forgiveness and peace. 

What heart could withstand such a- step to- 
ward reconciliation? Truly has it been said of 
forgiveness, that this is a bridge over which we 
all need to pass. Let us not break it down. A 
glimmer of light and comfort came to Martin 
Luther when the old monk by his bed-side read 
aloud the solemn words: “I believe in the for- 
giveness of sins.” Which of us could stand be- 
fore the God ofall did He not blot out our fail- 
ures and dismiss our trespasses? If we are feel- 
ing concerning any fellow-creature, “I have sus- 
tained a wrong I cannot forget nor pardon,” let 
us take the first right step by naming the name 
we dislike at the mercy-seat. In the time of 
Washington a Christian man journeyed to the 
general to beseech the life of a neighbor sen- 
tenced to death. He was told his “unfortunate 
friend” must perish. “He is my worst enemy,” 
said the intercessor. “And have you,” asked 
Washington, “walked sixty miles for your 
enemy’s sake? I grant you his pardon.” What 
a revenge was this!— Quiver. 
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The general prevalence in the community of 
a suddenly developed influenza, attacking mul- 
titudes of people, causing much suffering to 
many persons, and proving very serious and 
even fatal to some whose vital powers were pre- 
viously in an enfeebled condition, or who have 
imprudently exposed themselves while under its 
influence, has awakened a very general interest 
in the subject, and has produced much specula- 
tion as to the cause or causes of this mysterious 
affection. The prevalent opinion appears to be 
that there must be some malaria, or disease-pro- 
ducing material widely diffused in the atmos- 
phere, which has affected the health of the peo- 
ple, both in Europe and on this Continent. As 
to the source of this poisonous constituent of the 
air we breathe, it seems probable that we shall 
long remain in ignorance. It is too widely 
spread to be traced to any local origin. It is 
possible, that in the progress of the solar system, 
through the infinite regions of space, we may 
have passed through a portion of the universe 
containing unwholesome materials which have 
been drawn to our globe by the power of its 
attraction. 

But whatever theory may be suggested, we 
may rest securely in the conviction that the 
omnipotent Ruler of the universe keeps every- 
thing within his own control. If He sees meet 
to chasten the inhabitants of the earth, He has 
at his command countless agencies with which 
He can effect his purposes. If men do not take 
warning and turn from the evil of their ways, 
when his rod is lightly shaken over them, it is 


easy for Him to send more grievous afflictions. 
If it should be his will to increase the potency 
of the malarious influence which now prevails, 
how helpless would man be to oppose it. Hun- 
dreds might then be stricken down where only 
single individuals now perish. 

What a blessed thing it is, in the midst of 
trial and sickness, to have our confidence firmly 
placed on the Lord—to feel that we are in his 
hands, and to be prepared to submit ourselves 
unreservedly to his will, knowing that all things 
shall work together for good to them that love 
God—that neither heights nor depths, things 
present or things to come, shall ever separate 
such from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

We believe the present visitation, though not 
yet so destructive to life, as the Cholera, Plague 
and other epidemics have been, is yet grave 
enough in its character to awaken serious 
thoughtfulness, and that it ought to have the 
effect of renewedly stimulating the people to 
seek the favor and protection of that Divine 
Being, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death. 





We have received a letter from a Friend in 
England, who is much troubled at the growth 
in America of the cruel practice of vivisection 
or the performing of surgical and other experi- 
ments on living animals. The writer has sent 
us a printed pamphlet on the subject, which 
contains some accounts of the tortures to which 
dogs, cats, rabbits, &c., have been subjected 
under profession of advancing the interests of 
science. ‘These accounts are revolting to those 
who possess ordinary feelings of compassion, and 
we believe it right for public opinion to be so 
brought to bear on this subject as to greatly re- 
strict, if not altogether prevent such horrible 
performances. 

The letter referred to says :—* It seems espe- 
cially fitting that the Society of Friends should 
come forward boldly and courageously against 
the scientific cruelties which are practised on 
these helpless creatures, and many hearts in 
this country would be greatly cheered if Friends 
in America would set themselves against them.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories decided to report favorably the bill making a 
State of Wyoming and establishing a Territorial Goy- 
ernment in Oklahoma. It was agreed to postpone the 
bill for the admission of Idaho as a State until the 
Supreme Court has decided a pending case involving 
the constitutionality of a test oath for the Mormons, 
adopted by the people of Idaho. 

On the 20th instant Representative Conger presented 
a bjll, authorizing the issue of Treasury notes on de- 
posit of bullion, as recommended by Secretary of the 
Treasury, Windom. 

The Department of State has been officially informed 
that Italy will not permit the importation of plants 
coming from countries, which, like the United States, 
have not adhered to the Anti-phylloxera Convention 
of Berne, except on previously obtaining authoriza- 
tion from the Royal Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 

A telegram from Baltimore says, that city last year 
“ exported four times as much corn as in 1888, fourtimes 
as much cornmeal, twice as many cattle, twenty times 
as much oats, and four times as many dried apples, 
twice as much leather, 20 per cent. more oil, twice as 
much canned beef, twice as much tallow, three times 
as much bacon, nearly twice as many hams, 75 per 
cent. more lard, 47 times as much cheese and four 
times as many cigars.” 

Local option was defeated in Lynchburg, Va., on 
the 14th instant, by 7 majority. A very large vote was 
polled. 

The State Flood Commission, Governor Beaver pre- 
siding, was in session last week at the house of the 
Manufacturers’ Club. An appropriation of $40,000 was 
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made for a hospital to be built and equipped by the 
Commission, at Johnstown. An arrangement has been 
made with the Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and 
Trust Company to pay $50 annually to each orphan 
made so by the flood in the Conemaugh Valley, until 
the child shall reach the age of 16 years. For this 
purpose an appropriation of $165,000 was made. There 
are 322 such orphans, it was reported, and the investi- 
gations of the Commission show that there are 116 
widows, made so by the flood, to whom was paid $179,- 
471, and to whom an additional sum of $95,250 will be 
given in annual payments. According to reports re- 
ceived, the number drowned was 2280; recovered, 
1675; identified, 1021; unidentified, 644; missing, 605. 

A fish dealer in Baltimore says that the weather has 
pushed the fish season ahead of time about six weeks. 
Among the summer fish now being handled are tailors, 
spots, Spanish mackerel and trout. Sheepshead have 
also been received, and last week shad from Chesa- 
peake Bay arrived. About 5000 shad have been re- 
ceived in Baltimore from Florida. Rockfish, the mid- 
winter fish, are very scarce and high in price, retailing 
above the price of salmon. 

There is a snow blockade in the West and North- 
west, and the snow was still falling. Travel has been 
stopped on the western division of the Central and 
Northern Pacific and the telegraph wires on both these 
routes are down. The Western Union repairers are 
snowed up at adozen points. The Southern Pacific 
Road has been badly damaged in the Tehachepi Moun- 
tains by washouts, and beyond Los Angeles the floods 
have done great damage. 

Last week there were 1151 deaths in New York city 
against 779 in the corresponding week of 1889. The 
deaths from pneumonia were 296 ; from phthisis, 193 ; 
from bronchitis, 97 ; and from the influenza, 94. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 777; 59 
more than during the previous week and 395 more 
than in the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number 410 were males and 367 females: 182 
died of pneumonia; 100 of consumption ; 56 of influ- 
enza; 44 of diseases of the heart; 41 of old age; 33 of 
bronchitis ; 35 of typhoid fever; 25 of convulsions; 18 
of debility ; 15 of apoplexy; 15 of Bright’s disease ; 14 
of diphtheria ; 13 of cancer; 13 of paralysis; 12 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 11 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain and 10 of marasmus. 

Markets, &c.—U.8.44’s, 105; 4’s, 1263 ; currency 67s, 
116 a 126. 

Corron was firm and 1-l6c. higher, at 10 13-16 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FrED.—Winter bran, prime to fancy, $13 a $13.50; 
do. fair to good, $12.50 a $12.75; spring bran, $11.75 
a $12.50. 

FLour AND Mrau.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.25 a $2.50; do., do., extras, $2.50 a $2.75; No. 
2 winter family, $3.00 a $3.50; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.99; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.20; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.45; winter patent, $4.50 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.15. Rye flour 
was in limited request, at $3.15 per barrel for choice. 
Buckwheat flour was dull at $1.50 a $1.60 per 100 Ibs, 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 
cts.; medium, 4 a 4) cts.; common, 3 a 33 cts.; fat 
cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

Sueep.—The demand was good, and with continued 
light receipts prices on all goods advanced jc. Extra, 
6} a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 6 cts.; medium, 5} a 5} cts.; 
common, 44 a 5 cts.; culls, 3}.a 4} cts. 

LAMBs were in fair demand and firm. Extra, 7} a 
74 cts.; good, 6} a7 cts.; medium, 5} a 6} cts.; com- 
mon, 5 a 5} cts. 

Hocs were in fair demand and prices, in sympathy 
with the West, closed firm. Western, 5} a 5} cts.; 
State, 5 a 5} ets. 

ForeiGn.—The London cerrespondent of the New 
York Mail and Express, who leans far over toward 
the Liberals’ side of the argument, says in his de- 
spatches of the 18th instant that: 

“ As soon as Parliament reassembles a Conservative 
conference will be convened to discuss the advisability 
of applying the surplus, which is expected to result 
from Mr. Goschen’s budget, to the schemt of free edu- 
cation. If this plan is carried out one effect will be 
to break one plank of the Radical platform—or, rather, 
to rip it out and use it to strengthen the rather weak 
structure on which the Government party will try to 
stand. 

“Mr. Goschen is convinced that he has a scheme 
which will prove acceptable to all moderate politi- 
cians. At all events, all the intellectual and political 
strength of the Conservatives is being used to counter- 
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balance the powerful programme of the Opposition’ 
and a desperate fight will be made to retain power.” 

The ‘Portuguese Government, finding the Powers 
unwilling to mediate in the dispute between Portugal 
and England, concerning territory in East Africa, will 
submit to Lord Salisbury’s demands under protest, 
while at the same time it will try to conciliate Portu- 
guese public opinion. 

The boycotting of English trade in Lisbon is becom- 
ing a very serious matter. Many English firms have 
been compelled to close their doors, as a consequence 
Portuguese merchants are cancelling their English 
coal contracts in all directions and the spirit of ostra- 
cism is spreading over the land. 

The Duke of Aosta, ex-King of Spain, died at Turin, 
Italy, on the 18th instant. 

Sagasta has formed a new Spanish Cabinet, with 
himself as Prime Minister and President of the Council. 

The policy of Sagasta’s new Cabinet will be similar 
to that of the last, the failure to form a Cabinet based 
upon objection to that policy being accepted as an evi- 
dence that the country favors it. 

The Prussian Diet was opened on the 15th instant. 
The speech opening the session said it afforded the 
Emperor-King much joy to announce that the foreign 
relations of Germany were good in every quarter. 
The speech was chiefly devoted to matters of internal 
reform, the income tax, the acquirement of private 
railways and the establishment of leasehold estates for 
small farmers. 

The Emperor also expressed the hope that lasting 
peace would be established between the mine owners 
and their employes. 

During the second week in this month the death 
rate declined largely in Berlin, Konigsberg, Dantzic 
and Frankfort, while it increased in Munich, Cologne, 
Kiel and Stuttgart. It is now declining in most of 
the cities of Germany. 

The Journal des Debats of Paris, referring to the 
Russian budget, says that it gives evidences of a 
pacific policy on the part of Russia. The St. Peters- 
burg papers make similar comments. 

A report from London mentions that the Czar of 
Russia is insane, owning to the chronic state of fear in 
which he lives. His bodily condition is known to be 
weak. He exhibits the deepest feeling of despondency, 
and insists that his death is drawing near. It is known 
that he is trying to alleviate his misery by the use of 
morphine. 

A despatch from Cairo says that authentic news has 
been received of terrible mortality among the natives 
in the Soudan, due to famine, resulting from lack of 
rain during the autumn. The fighting forces have 
dispersed. Osman Digna has left Omdurman for 
Tokar. Slatan Bey writes that the reports of death 
of the Khalifa are untrue. 

Advices from Brazil say that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment has ordered that the use of the calendar with 
saints’ names for each day be discontinued, and that 
Comte’s Positivist calendar be substituted therefor. 

This calendar substitutes the name of some eminent 
man for a saint’s name for each day, divides the year 
into thirteen months, aud dedicates the months to 
Moses, Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, &c., substituting 
these for the names now in use. 

How much more simple and satisfactory it would 
be for Brazil and all other countries to adopt the 
Scriptural method of using the numerals to desig- 
nate the days of the week and month as the Society of 
Friends has always done. 

Government has decreed that all foreign companies 
doing business in Brazil must transfer to that country 
two-thirds of their entire capital within two years of 
their organization. Companies already in existence 
must do the same within six months. 

The Government of Peru has just ceded a large 
railway system, with lands necessary for its extension, 
to privace capitalists for a term of sixty-six years. The 
result will be to open up immense agricultural and 
mineral fields in the interior. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarpinGc ScHooi.—A special meet- 
ing of the Committee will be held on Sixth-day, First 
Month 3lst, at 10 A. M., in the Committee room, Arch 
Street, to consider the report of Committee on the 
Treasurership. Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


Westtown BoarpinGc ScnHoon.—Wanted, a young 
man of experience and ability, to fill the position of 
Governor. Application may be made to 

BenJAMIN W. Passmore, 
Concordyille, Del. Co., Pa. 
Wa. Evans, 252 8. Front St., Philad’a. 


To GRADUATES OF FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL :—Al] 
graduates of Friends’ Select School are requested to 
send to the undersigned the names of any graduates 
of the school whom they can recollect, with the year 
of their graduation and their present addresses. In 
the case of any graduates from the Girls’ School, now 
married, both their present and former names are de- 
sired. Howard W. Taylor, 140 N. Sixteenth St. 
Anna Scattergood, 3515 Powelton Ave. 
Katherine T. McCollin, 1823 Arch St. 
———— ee 

Diep, on the 24th of Tenth Month, 1889, at the 
home of her daughter, Nancy 8. Johnson, near Sher- 
man, Texas, ExizABpetH M. STANLEY, widow of the 
late Jesse Stanley, in the 71st year of herage, formerly a 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
New Jersey, but of late years a resident of Oskaloosa, 
lowa. During the last year or more of her life, she 
felt best satisfied when in health to often sit down at 
home on First-days with her son, and sometimes 
others of her family would join them in their en- 
deavors to draw near unto Him who hath promised 
““Where two or three are gathered together in his 
name, there He would be in the midst of them,” in- 
stead of attending the regular meeting where she was 
a member; but where forms of worship had been 
adopted with which she could not unite. When near- 
ing her end she said, “ If she had her life to live over 
again, she would more often tell her children of the 
love of Jesus,” a duty she seemed to feel she had too 
much neglected while bringing up her family. She 
seemed very much resigned to the Divine will during 
her last illness, and this with her earnest and frequent 
prayers for herself and children, and her desire that 
they might all meet her in heaven, give her famil 
and friends a comforting hope that her purified spirit 
has entered into that “ rest that remaineth to the peo- 
ple of God.” 

, on the 13th of Eleventh Month, 1889, SAmvEL 
EMBREE, in the 73rd year of his age, a member of 
Pennsville Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, 
From early life he manifested an attachment to the 
religious Society of which he was a birth-right mem- 
ber, which we believe increased as he advanced in life. 
We believe that he was concerned to be found ready 
for the change when the end of life should come; and 
although he was suddenly taken from our midst, his 
friends and relatives feel a comfortable hope that his 
end was peace. 

—-, at his residence in West Chester, Pa., First 
Month 5th, 1890, JosepH ScarrerGoon, a beloved 
member and minister of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in the 5lst year of his age. On the 
morning of the First-day preceding his death he was 
largely engaged in the exercise of his gift in the meet- 
ing at West Chester, fervently and affectionately com- 
mending the importance of taking up the cross to the 
natural inclination, and submitting to the yoke of 
Him who had laid down his life for our sakes, and 
thus become participants of those joys which are pre- 
pared for the righteous, earnestly pleading with some 
present in a memorable manner. During the after- 
noon and evening of that day he repeatedly alluded to 
the comfortable feelings of his mind in the enjoyment 
of his home and the company of his family, from whom 
he had frequently been separated of late by the attend- 
ance of different meetings as a member of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. In the night he was taken 
with a violent illness, which soon developed into 
pneumonia, and ended his life in a little less than 
seven days. On being asked early in his sickness if 
he wanted to get well, he replied, “‘ Why, certainly, I 
don’t feel ready to leave my precious family yet.” 
At another time he said in regard to a prospect of his 
death. “I have not been clearly shown, but if it is 
the Divine will I would like to live, but if not, I 
want Him to prepare me and take me to himself.” 
On one occasion he remarked, “I feel as if I had been 
an unprofitable servant, if a servant at all; that is 
what my dear father said on his death bed.” In re- 
ply to the inquiry whether he was afraid of death, he 
answered, “No, I believe not, but it is an awful, 
awful thing to die.’ At another time he remarked, 
“T don’t know why this is permitted, unless it is for a 
testimony.” In this state of patient submission and 
humility of mind, he appeared to have nothing to do 
but to die, and in great quietness of spirit, passed away 
to enter, we reverently believe, through mercy, into 
the joy of his Lord 

——, First Month 7th, 1890, at Denver, Colorado, 
ArTuuUR E., son of the late Joseph H. and Mary W. 
Roberts, a member of Easton Particular and Evesham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey, in the 32nd 
year of his age. 





